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. PUBLISHED WEEKLY. persons in the galleries: suppose there were | ally the young convinced, to beware of the great and | 
Price, if paid in advance, $2.00 per annum; if not paid in all about 700 persons. ) ee tool activity which —— = the present 
in advance $2.50; 10 cents extra is charged The meeting was opened by prayer by John Senior for a . tele 1 . —. am ae i 
. Joseph Gurney. The Representatives were|)-—. em, their spiritual strengta may be 
for Postage on those sent by mail. ; dissipated, and their advancement in the work of 
called from twenty-four Quarterly Meetings. sori * f 
Communications to be addressed to : SS- |true religion obstructed.” 
tT Av i 
JOSEPH WALTON The Epistles from the other Yearly Meet- : j : 
hy wo. 150 HOMER Hawes! eraune. ings were then read. Immediately after the At the opening of the afternoon meeting, 

a a - a reading of that from Philadelphia, Luke How- Wilham Rickman got up and said, “ he wished 
ead ubscrip cana a an y ard rose and said though he did not wish the to eall the attention of the meeting to the sub- 
< ON 8. ’ meeting at large to enter into a discussion on ject which his dear ancient friend had men - 
the J at xo. 116 ear ey UP STAIRS, |the merits of that epistle, yet he thought there tioned at the close of the morning sitting, viz : 
om: . were subjects contained in it which would re- the matter contained in the Epistle from , 
i. rayon re quire discussion in the committee appointed Philadelphia. That he also thought Friends j 
in London Year! if tine in 1834 “ |to prepare answers; and he added that the had sustained great loss from mingling so 
rly. maon Yearly Meeting in . writer of it had fallen into an error, and had|™uch with the world,” &.,&e. Luke Howard 
em- A friend has placed at our disposal a manu-|certainly attributed to the spirit of the world said again that “the writer of the epistle had 
tbe Beript account of London Yearly Meeting,| what did not belong to it. One or two other fallen into an error, and that he thought the 
vm ff Weld in 1834, and written by the late Richard|Friends then remarked, that they “hoped committee to prepare answers would have to 
art § Randolph, of Pennsylvania, who was present|the ear would try words as the mouth tasted |2Ot¢e it, and that if the Friends who had 
sof Bwtit. The writer was familiar with the man-|meat,” &e. spoken wished now to make a new rule, they 
am ff wr of transacting the business of meetings} At the close of the meeting Thomas Shillitoe had better introduce the subject into their 
wa in this country, and his observations will pro-|rose and said, “he should not feel his mind|Monthly Meetings, and bring it forward in 

@ Ff isbly interest many who read them. Much|relieved without calling the attention of the|that manner,” &. Another Friend said “he 
y ) g ; ; ; 
& ithe diversity of sentiment that was ex-|meeting to the subject adverted to in the hoped there was no intention of preventing 
der § hibited at this Yearly Meeting was due to the| Epistle from the Philadelphia Yearly Meet- Friends from joining with their pious neigh- 
|. Bf wsettlement caused by the doctrinal opinions|ing: that he thought the remarks contained bors in works of benevolence ; and that there P 
lie 8 of Isanc Crewdson and others, who not long|in it were entitled to their serious considera- ought to be more consistency on the part of 
y «f tterwards left the Society of Friends. tion—he alluded to the subject of Friends those who opposed it—that it was but twelve 


These opinions were publicly and definitely 
wt forth in the following year by Isaac Crewd- 
wn, in a small book called “A Beacon to the 
Society of Friends,” in which, while exposing 
the errors in doctrine of Elias Hicks and his 
fllowers, he incorrectly assumed that these 
ttrors were the natural out-growth of some 
ofthe views held by our early members. He 
therefore denounced the testimony of the So- 
tety of Friends to the Light of Christ in the 
hearts of men as the great and primary rule 
ffaith and practice, and rejected the doctrine 
ofthe universality of Saving Grace as held by 
Friends. He taught that it was only through 
the Scriptures that any true knowledge of 
God and salvation could be received; and in 
tther points departed from the doctrinal be- 
lief of our Society. 

The division produced by the spreading 
of these views is generally known as the 
Beaconite Schism, from the title of I. Crewd- 
wn'sbook. The disturbing effect which their 
promulgation had produced on the harmony 
of the Society in England is evidenced by the 
tarrative which follows. So long a time has 
tlapsed since the occurrence of these events, 
that it is not probable the relation of them 
tow will stir up personal animosities or hurt 
the feelings of any. Most or all of those whose 
tlames are mentioned therein have passed 
away, to be seen of men no more. 


mixing so much with those of other societies months since the Friend who first opposed it 
in what were considered benevolent objects,|¥®S Seen on a platform mingling with Lords 1 
and by which he thought much loss had been and Peers of the Realm at a temperance meet- 1 
sustained ; and he thought they should con-|ing-” _T. Shillitoe replied that “he had gone f 
sider whether the time had not come for there from a sense of duty, and he still thought 
Friends to discontinue the practice.” it was his duty at that time, to do so; but that 

Adjourned to 4 P. M. he had never seen since that it was right to 
have anything to do with those meetings.” 

Luke Howard was in the station of minister, and 
was the head of a firm of manufacturing chemists 
in London. He was much esteemed for his scien- 
tific attainments as well as for his uprightness and 
moral character. In the latter part of his life he re- 
tired from business, and removed to Yorkshire. 
When the Beacon controversy broke out, he joined 
in some of the views of I. Crewdson and others, and 
published some attacks on the doctrines and prac- 
tices of the Society of Friends. He submitted to 
the rite of water baptism, and was disowned in 1837. 

The epistle he referred to was that issued by 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting in 1833, which con- 
tained a paragraph to the purport, that, in order to 
support the pel in its purity, it is necessary to 
know a separation from every thing that unfits for 
communion with God. It refers to the members of 
our Society mingling in associations with others for 
the promotion of benevolent objects; extends a cau- 
tion lest in this way the world in some of its various 
transformations may draw away the mind from a 
steady adherence to the restrictions of the Divine 
law ; and expresses the belief that the safety and 
real usefulness of our members depends much on 
their keeping out of the mixture. 

A similar paragraph occurs in the epistle to its 
own members, issued the same year by the Yearly 
Meeting of Philadelphia, which says : “ We believe 
that a frequent or familiar association with the world, 
and with those who do not conform to our principles 
of the 5th month to the 30th of the same, in-|or practices, whether by uniting in carrying on such 
elusive, 1834. By an eye witness. plans, or in our common intercourse and concerns 
Fourth d ay of the week, and 2Ist of the among men, is calculated to have a weakening effect 


The circumstance referred to occurred at the an- 4 
eens of the British and Foreign Temperance { 
Society, held in Exeter Hall, London, which ae 
Shillitoe felt it his duty to attend, and to bear a tes- 4 
timony to those assembled. A correspondent of the qf 
New York Observer, described the scene as follows, 

(except some condensation) : 

“ One of the pleasantest incidents of the Temper- 
ance meeting, was the introduction of a venerable 
old Quaker from Tottenham, in his 80th year, with 
a head as white as snow, a countenance fresh as 
youth, a frame vigorous and firm as a man of thirty, 
and with hearing, sight, and every sense in perfec- j 
tion. He rose to give the history of his life in proof j 
of the benefits of temperance. hen young he was 
in poor health, nervous and hypochondriacal. But 
he used ale, brandy, wines, kept a generous table, 
and in all respects lived high. But for thirty years 
past he had drunk nothing stronger than water, and : 
abstained altogether from animal food ; and ‘ here I 4 
am. You see me. My youth is renewed like the 
eagle’s. I am, in all respects, a stronger and more 
vigorous man, than I was fifty years ago.’ The good 
old 1 man was, to look upon, one of the finest speci- 
mens of venerable age, and entertained us a half 
an hour with thrilling satisfaction. He spoke with 

rfect self-possession, and made himself distinctly 4 
Rion throughout that vast and lofty room. His 
first words were: ‘If I am not heard at the farther 
end, I can speak louder.’ ‘ Louder’ —‘a little 
louder,’ said a number of voices. The old man 
lifted up his voice like a trumpet: ‘I have come 


on the mind, to leaven us into the spirit of the world, a to Gacharge o Gaty,’ Se, And howe 


month. Meeting met in Devonshire House. | ang expose us to temptations to depart from our re- 
(The body of the house was quite full—a few ligious testimonies. It behoves us all, and especi-| Many Friends appeared much to favor the ; 




















Some account of the Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
held in London by adjournments from the 21st 
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missionary societies ; and one speaking of the 
Society of Friends in the character of a mis- 
sionary society, and alluding to their having 
been so inactive in the matter, said they were 
the most contemptible missionary society in 
the world. One Friend said, “ he hoped noth- 
ing which had been said was intended as a 
stopper to Friends to relieve their minds on 
the subject.” 

All the Queries (twelve in number) were 
read, and then the Reports from each Quar- 
terly Meeting answering the whole, as far as 

shire. Not much time allowed for re- 
marks. Adjourned to 10 o’clock next day. 

Fifth-day, 22d. The meeting resumed the 
consideration of the Queries. Elizabeth Rob- 
son came in for an hour or more. 

In the afternoon went on with the Queries. 

Sixth-day, 23d. Meeting of worship in the 
morning. 

Afternoon, finished reading the Reports, and 
a short time allowed for remarks upon the 
state of Society. 

(1 believe it has been heretofore considered 
in England that the Yearly Meeting, strictly 
speaking, was composed of the Representatives 
from the several Quarterly Meetings, and 


though other members had the privilege of 


attending, yet the Representatives were con- 
sidered the executive part. They were the 
Committee in connection with all the corre- 
spondents to write epistles, and to them were 
added, as a kind of critical adjuncts, a very 
large number of other members who were in 
attendance. By the new revision of the Dis- 
cipline the number of Representatives has 
been much enlarged, and Josiah Forster pro- 
posed, as that was the case, there should be 
very few if any common members now added. 
This proposition was not favorably received, 
and produced much excitement, many per- 
sons manifesting a great deal of jealousy on 
the subject, and insisting on their former 
privileges. The meeting yielded, and a great 
number were accordingly appointed. Stran- 
gers, not members of this Yearly Meeting, 
were also added.) 

Adjourned till 10 o’clock next day. 

Seventh-day, 24th. The meeting met pur- 
suant to adjournment. There was but one 
subject occupied the attention of the meeting 
till 2 o'clock. That was in relation to the 
mission of Daniel Wheeler to the Islands in 
the Pacific Ocean. A statement of the whole 


“felt a concern and a draft” to attend his 
father, and was on board the vessel. , 

The whole subject produced a great deal of 
excitement, and many long argumentative 
speeches were made on both sides—so much 
so as to remind me forcibly of the days of 
Hicksite rebellion in America. It is easy to 
see that there are in this meeting two parties 
acting much in opposition to each other. The 
object of one party in the present case ap- 
peared to be to cast a censure on the conduct 
of the Meeting for Sufferings and “The London 
Second-day Morning Meeting,” and the main 
argument to make the case out was, that they 
should not have suffered Daniel Wheeler to 
embark on this expedition without a suitable 
elderly companion, nor have allowed him to 
dismiss (as they termed it,) the Friend who 
had the certificate of his Monthly Meeting to 
go with him. D. W. was very much cen- 
sured by many persons. So tar as I was 
capable of judging, the strength of the argu- 
ment, the best speakers, and the weightiest 
part of the meeting were on the side of the 
Meeting for Sufferings, who really appeared 
to have done all that could or should have 
been done. Joseph John Gurney, Josiah Fors- 
ter, Samuel Gurney, Wm. Allen, Geo. Stacey, 
Peter Bedford, R. Cadbury, and many others 
who I did not know, advocated their conduct. 
Wm. Dilworth Crewdson and many others, 
on the side of Cuthbert Wigham. 

There is much greater freedom of discussion 
and more long and set speeches made in this 
meeting than in any meeting of Friends I ever 
attended—and I will add 1 think generally 
with less solemnity of manner. Many quite 
young men make long speeches, and some 
make use of language which does not sound 
very respectful to their elderly Friends. 

(To be concluded.) 


How to Learn to say No—Many a promis- 
ing young man has been ruined because he 
did not know how to say No. Hannah More, 
in her story of “ Parley the Porter,” illustrates 
the evil results of dallying with temptation. 
The porter parleyed with the enemy until the 
house was robbed and ruined. There are 


jmany people who say “No,” but so faintly 


that the words seem to stick in the throat, 
and only invite further persuasions. Said one 
little boy who was advised to persuade his 
mother to reconsider some decision to which 


matter was laid before the meeting by the|she had come, “ When my mother says ‘ No,’ 


Meeting for Sufferings. It appears a Friend 
by the name of Cuthbert Wigham, felt a con- 


there is no Yes in it.” 
Many a man, tempted by appetite within 


cern to accompany Daniel Wheeler as com-|and associates without, says “No,” but feebly 
panion, and obtained consent of, and a minute |and faintly ; his No has a Yes in it, and the 
trom Balby Monthly Meeting setting him at|Yes finally prevails over the No. We re- 


liberty. 
equipped, and had sailed as faras Mother Bank, 
where she was detained by contrary winds six 
weeks, D. Wheeler informed his companion 
that he did not think it was consistent with 
the mind of truth that they should be banded 
together in the concern. Acéordingly C. Wig- 
ham landed from the vessel and returned to 
London. D. Wheeler had written to the Com- 
mittee of the Meeting for Sufferings in London, 
informing them of the circumstance, where- 
upon four of those Friends, viz: Josiah Forster, 
George Stacey, Peter Bedford and another im- 
mediately proceeded down to the ship and 
had an interview with D. Wheeler, his com- 
panion having left the ship for London before 
they got down. 

A son of D. Wheeler, 24 years old, had also 


After the vessel was purchased and |member an anecdote of a young Rhode Island 


boy, which we put in substance as we heard 
it related. 

He was coming along up the street one day 
with a young man who lived near him, who 
was somewhat exhilarated with strong drink, 
and after walking along awhile his companion 
drew a bottle from his pocket and said : 

“ Have some ?” 

“ Well, hand it over,” replied our friend. 

The bottle was passed to him, and raising 
it aloft he hurled it with a crash against the 
stone wall, and turning to his dazed and aston- 
ished companion, said, “ There, don’t you ever 
put a bottle to my lips again.” 

The young man was perhaps a little inclin- 
ed to be irritated, but had sense enough to 
restrain his anger, while our friend had no 


further occasion to resist his solicitations to 
drink, there is reason to suppose that the 
forcible example set before his companion had 
a restraining influence to hold him back from 
an evil path.— The Safeguard. 


Words Fitly Spoken. 


One day, during the trying financial troubles 
through which our country has passed, a New 
York merchant sat in his counting-room study. 
ing how to steer his bark amid the threaten. 
ing breakers. 

An intimate associate of his entered who 
was also suffering reverses. He was about 
forty years of age; possessed of a noble form 
and great business capacity. Without notice. 
ing the offered salutation of the merchant in 
the counting-room, the visitor broke forth in 
the following language : 

“Well, lam going to give up; it is no use 
to struggle any longer. 1[ thought I had got 
through the worst of it, and had al 
weathered the point, but the blow has come, 
My notes have gone to protest; my credit ig 
ruined. I have just lett my store for 
and the next you hear of me will be from the 
morgue.” 

The merchant was astonished and bewil 
dered at these words spoken by his associate, 
He sprang up, and forgetting his own troubles 
for the moment, seized the hand of his de 
sponding friend, and shouted aloud : 

“Why, man, what is the matter with you? 
Are you acoward? Have you forgotten your 
wife and children? Have you forgotten dod? 
Do you believe that God will permit any thing 
to come upon his people that he will not give 
them strength to bear? You—a professing 
Christian in the prime of life !—how can you 
turn your back upon wife, children, and God, 
because you have been disappointed in busi- 
ness ?” 

He dropped into a vacant chair and satin 
silence a few minutes ; presently he arose, and 
with tears, said : 

“T thank you. You have saved me. I will 
never be guilty of this again.” 

He returned to his business, made a favor 
able arrangement with his creditors, and was 
saved. 

How much may be accomplished by a few 
brave words from one, who cherishes an Uh 
shaken trust in God’s overruling provideneel 
The beneficial results are twofold—an uncom 
scious deliverance from our own depression, 
and the rescue of others from a similar con 
dition, possibly from suicide itself. 


Never go gloomily, man, with a mind! 
Hope is a better companion than fear; 
Providence, ever benignant and kind, 
Gives with a smile what we take with a tear. 
All will be bright, 
Look to the light! 
Morning was ever the daughter of night. 
Cheerily, then, cheer up! 


“Genius unexerted,” says Emerson, “ is no 
more genius than a bushel of acorns is a forest 
of oaks.” Is inactive piety, then, any mor 
piety ? “There are oaks in acorns,” but 8 
there anything in “faith without works?” 

cereesetimaesic 

For disappointments, that come not by our 
own folly, are the trials or corrections of 
Heaven ; and it is our own fault, if they prove 
not our advantage. 
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For “* The Friend.” 
George Churchman. 


Two interesting original letters from Geo. 
Churchman, found among the papers of the 
late Philip Price, having come into the pos- 
session of the writer, and being unable to find 
any published account of him, he was induced 
to use some exertion to learn more of the life, 
services and standing in Society of one whose 
letters revealed much religious experience, 
and whose care in composition and penman- 
ship manifested superior attainments. He ap- 

ars also to have beenin correspondence with 
those ancient worthies, John, James and Israel 
Pemberton, some extracts from which may 
follow this account of him. 

From the records of Nottingham Monthly 
Meeting, it appears Geo. Churchman was the 
only son of John, the eminent minister, whose 
valuable journal we have in vol. 6, Friends’ 
Library, who was the 5th child (and 2d John) 
of John (the emigrant) and Hannah (Ceric) 
Churchman—who had born to them ten chil- 
dren. In the course of investigation a letter 
was addressed to J. T., of Fairville, Chester 
county, formerly a resident of Nottingham, 
who kindly responded, and from whose reply 
a part of the following account is taken. 
“In John Churchman’s Journal he speaks of 
having a meeting at Coln. This town is in 
Essex county, near Saffron Waldron, the place 
from whence, in the 17th year of his age, his 
father emigrated with the family of Thomas 
Ceric, in 1682, from Oxfordshire. Thos. Ceric 
died in 1683. He left in his family a daughter 
Hannah, six years old. Perhaps it was the 

rils of the voyage that created a sympathy 
or the child, as John Churchman waited for 


her until her 20th year, when they were 
married, ‘according to the good order among 


Friends.’ This child was the ‘aged mother’ 
spoken of in the journal. She lived a widow 
34 or 35 years, leaving ten children, and died 
1759, aged about 82 years.” J. T. goes on to 
say, “I was raised on an adjoining farm, and 
within a short distance of the spot whereon 
John Churchman, the emigrant, built his first 
house in the woods of Nottingham, in 1704.” 
I remember Geo. Churchman well, being in 
my 15th year when he died, 11th mo. 18th, 
1814. He was born 8th mo. 28th, 1730, and 
married Hannah, daughter of Mordecai and 
Gainer James, valuable elders of Nottingham 
Monthly Meeting. He was the only child of 
John Churchman, and succeeded his father in 
the clerkship of Nottingham Monthly Meet- 
ing, when the latter went upon his religious 
concern to Europe. He was a surveyor, as 
was his father. His wife died 10th mo. 16th, 
1789, aged 62 years. 

During the latter half of the last century 
he was the trusted associate of the worthy 
supporters of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
during that period. His religious bias seemed 
to develop more particularly in a proper and 
judicious administration of the Discipline. In 
this branch of church duty, in the capacity of 
an elder, which he held during the last sixty 
years of his life, he often obtained minutes of 
concurrence from his Monthly Meeting to 
visit other meetings of the Society in most 
parts of this country then settled. In those 
Journeys his services were acknowledged and 
appreciated. The field of his operations in 
surveying extended into the Shenandoah Val- 
ley, Virginia. At the public sale of his per- 
Sonal effects, surveyors from distant parts 


old things all the time. 
it was inattention to the lessons taught by 
the past, that occasioned most of the troubles|its power in the world that our religious So- 
ciety should not fall behind others. 


THE FRIEND. 


his manuscript plots and decisions.* 

“ The concern for the welfare of the Society |duties of the house. 
of Friends, which had been a leading feature|the girls also, who desire a college training, 
in the life of Geo. Churchman, lost but little of{and can have it without burdening parents, 
its earnestness in his declining years. Mount- 
ed on his old quiet horse, he would visit around jin after life, to a power much needed, of influ- 
the neighborhood imparting much good ad- 
vice. We children were always glad to see|intuition, warning from temptation, is often 
him coming, being sure of hearing about old| despised by sons and brothers, because of her 
times. He delighted in narrating the early|deficiency in exact reasoning, and of power 
traditions of the settlement of Nottingham, 
having known a number of the first emigrants, 
always winding up with some allusion to}given by classical training, in our pleased at- 
tention to the clear, logical conversation of a 
cultivated man ? 


‘ primitive times, primitive friends, and primi- 
tive things.’ 
said to George after a meeting, that wise peo- 
ple bring forth things out of their treasury|more attention in the community at large, as 
new and old, but thou, George, bringeth forth| machinery lessens the hand-labor. And since 
George replied, that|those persons can exercise most influence who 
have the best trained powers, it is well for 


Benjamin Maser, an elder, once 


of the world.” 


For “‘ The Friend.” 
How much Education. 

Viewing education as giving increased 
power to help and influence others; in fact, 
as a drawing out of our powers, bringing them 
into efficient action, it must be right to avail 
ourselves of it as far as we can without taking 
time from manifest duty. Likewise, it is the 
duty of parents to give to their children such 
advantages as they can. 

In the majority of cases, a really advanced 
education at school or college can not be ob- 
tained without conflict with evident duties. 
The money is wanting; or, there is a burden- 
ed parent, needing son or daughter to minister 
comfort and lighten cares. 

But where a young man or woman wishes 
for mental training, and nothing prevents, let 
them gain all they can, and be qualified to 
help others. Each added advantage brings 
also an added responsibility. Even young 
children should be taught that they have a 
work to do—not left to the idea that at pre- 
sent they are only to help themselves, to take 
in and give — out. How early isa well- 
trained child a help and joy to those around 
it! It is true that during childhood much of 
the time not given to study is wanted for 
play ; but with the mature student this is not 
the case; exercise and relaxation are needed, 
but there is opportunity also for being thought- 
ful of and helpful to others. 

A college education is not, probably, so im- 
portant for girls as for boys : not because they 
do not want the mental food and training, but 
because their occupations often admit of read- 
ing and study at home. While a young man 
in business life is engaged from morning till 
night, and has little mental energy left, a 
daughter at home can generally have an hour 


* Quite a number of these old surveys and plots are 
now in the possession of Wm. McC. of West Chester, 
Pa., who was formerly engaged in surveying in the 
lower part of Chester county. They were purchased at 
private sale and divided with a ee from Lan- 
caster county. The writer, quite recently, has had the 
opportunity of looking over them; they are models of 
neatness and care in their execution ; look as though 
they might safely be referred to for information, and 
are still in a am state of preservation, although many 
of them were prepared during the last century. Among 
the papers are letters from William and John Penn, as 
Governors of Pennsylvania, giving directions to John 
and Geo. Churchman as surveyors to run off tracts of 
land for different purchases. 


be given this advantage. 


encing young men. 
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attended and competed for the possession of|or two a day for study ; and the mental labo 
is refreshing as a change from the manual 


Yet it were well to let 


It may help them 


Woman's quicker moral 


to grasp broadly various questions. 


Can we not find evidence of the superiority 


Intellectual occupation is likely to claim 


Also, experience shows, that that is the 


healthiest life where physical, mental, and 
moral faculties are all in activity. 


M. 
————_-+->— 
Selected for “ The Friend.’’ 


Thine Own Business. 


Study to be quiet, and mind thine own 
business, is one useful necessary direction to 
all who would thrive at home: there is an 
active enemy, who seeks to draw out the mind 
after other people’s business, to the neglect of 
our own; whereby hurt and loss attend, and 
the feet of the mind are gadding from house 
to house, and abide not within our own doors ; 
the domestic affairs of the soukare neglected, 
the house gets unclean and confused; and 
when the holy Head of the family and Hus- 
band of the soul, comes, He finds things un- 
meet for his reception, and refuses to take up 
his residence. Here some bemoan his absence, 
which is chiefly or wholly owing to their want 
of care in having all things clean and in order, 
and being at home to receive Him when He 
comes. 

It is a common consequence of wandering 
much from home, to hear many reports, 
whereby the mind feeds on wind ; this is also 
ruinous and destructive. It was not upon the 
mountains, or far off, that manna descended 
for Israel, but even about their tents; and the 
celestial bread, which hath been the staff of 
life to the living of all generations, is in our 
own houses ; the vein of fine gold runs in our 
hearts, there let us dig, and patiently bear the 
refiner’s hand. Blessed is that servant who 
is found thus abiding and waiting at home; 
when his Master comes, he will accept him, 
and make him ruler in his stead. Here stands 
the power and ability of being rightly useful 
in the cause of truth, whether in the church, 
or in our own families. In this authority, the 
tender connexions of nature, improved by grace 
and confirmed by prudence, become a three- 
fold cord, that cannot easily be broken ; and 
if we instantly see not the desire of our souls, 
we shall not assume the Divine prerogative 
in fixing judgment, or decline our patient 
waiting until our Lord comes, who can do all 
for us, yea more abundantly than we dare ex- 
pect or ask.— Samuel Fothergill. 


A Christian man one day said to a friend, 
“Under whose preaching were you converted ?” 
“ Nobody’s,” was the answer ; “it was under 
my aunt's practising.” 
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For “ The Friend.” 


Friends in Maryland in Colonial Days. 


he was in Maryland at the time. This plea 
was allowed, but he was banished for life un- 


and quarterly, were held at various privat, 
houses, the preachers resident in the eo 


In Scharf’s History of Maryland, which is|der penalty of receiving thirty-eight lashes if|being ‘Mr. William Richardson and Samyet 


an elaborate and extended narrative of the 
settlement, rn as a Colony, and of the 
subsequent history of the present State of 
Maryland, there are some notices of the mem- 
bers of our Society who resided within its 
limits in those early times. It states that in 
1660 an Act of the Virginia Assembly expel- 
ling the Quakers from that colony under se- 
vere penalties, induced some of them to seek 
a home and asylum in Maryland. A petition 
from some of them who resided on the Eastern 
Shore of the Chesapeake within the Virginia 
territory, was favorably received by the Gov- 
ernor of Maryland, who, in 1661, appointed 
Commissioners to grant lands on the hate 
Shore in the Maryland dominions to such 
Virginia families as might desire to remove 
there. 

Prior to this, during the administration of 
Governor Fendall, Josiah Cole, Thomas Thurs- 
ton and Thomas Campbell had visited Mary- 
land, coming about the end of the year 1657, 
and remaining till after the following mid- 
summer. Of this visit, Scharf says: 

“ Whether they made any rere or not, 
we do not certainly know ; but by the coun- 


contumacious, and any person harboring him 
was to be fined five hundred pounds of to- 
bacco.” 

Fendall, who had revolted against the Pro- 
prietary, was deposed in 1660, and the perse- 
cuting spirit seemed for a time banished. Our 
author has collected the following further 
particulars relative to Friends in Maryland. 

“ George Rofe,* a Quaker missionary, visited 
Maryland about 1661, and wrote to George 
Fox that there were many ‘settled meetings’ 
in the province. This shows that even at that 
early date their numbers had grown either by 
‘convincement,’ or immigration, to a consider- 
able body. In April, 1672, George Fox, the 
founder of the sect, visited Maryland, and at- 
tended a general meeting at West river, which 
he described as ‘very large’ and ‘held four 
days.’ This was the first general meeting 
held in the province, and is considered memo- 
rable in Quaker history. In October of the 
same year, Fox attended another ‘meeting 
for all Maryland Friends,’ which was held at 
Treadhaven, near the site of Easton, Talbot 
county, and lasted five days. And again in 


May, 1673, (which he calls ‘third month,’ fol-! 


Galloway’s wife.’ Talbot county had a 

meeting-house at the head of Treadhaven 
creek (near the present Easton), and three 
smaller clapboard houses at other points. Kent 
had one house on Island creek, and Calvert 
one near Leonard’s creek. In Charles’, there 


were two Quakers but no meeting house, and 
St. Mary's, 


none in Baltimore, Prince George, 
Somerset and Dorchester. 

The subject of slavery did not trouble the 
consciences of Maryland Friends until a hyp. 
dred years after their settlement in the 
vince, and numerous wills and other ree 
show that they wereslaveholders. In 1759 and 
1760 the Yeary Meeting expressed objections 
to the importation of negroes, but decided 
that ‘they were not fully ripe in their ju 
ments’ as to buying and selling those al 
in the province. From this time the question 
continually arose, until in 1777 the society in 
Maryland decided against slave-holding, and 
the members emancipated their slaves, thus 


|proving their conscientiousness by a very 


eavy pecuniary sacrifice. 
The yearly meetings, as we have seen, being 
largely resorted to for purposes of business ag 


cil records it appears that in July 1658, Thurs-|lowing the old style in reckoning the year,)|well as religion, gave occasion for very mig 
ton and Cole were arrested for refusing to/he was at a ‘wonderful glorious meeting,’ at|cellaneous gatherings of people, and were at 
subscribe the ‘engagement,’ or formal act of| West river, just before he set sail for England.|tended with some disorders, so that in 17% 
submission to the authority of Lord Balti-/These general or yearly meetings, according |an act was passed to prevent the sale of liquom 
more, and were afterwards set at liberty on|to the testimony of Samuel Bownas, an Eng-|during their continuance, within one mile of 


condition of their leaving the province. 


The|lish Quaker, were not altogether of a devo-|the yearly meeting house in Talbot county, 


council also took into consideration ‘the inso-|tional character, advantage being taken of the or two miles of that in Anne Arundel.” 


lent behavior of some people called Quakers,’ 
their offence consisting in their remaining 
covered in court, and refusing to sign the en- 


large concourge which attended them, to com- 
bine thrift with piety. ‘Many people,’ says 
Bownas, ‘resort to it and transact a deal of 


The circumstances connected with the pas 
sage of this act are thus related. 
“Tn 1715, the Quakers had been disturbed 


gagement, ‘alleging that they were to be gov-/trade one with another, so that it is a kind of in their religious worship, by the irre 
erned by God’s law, and not by man’s law,’ |market or change where the captains of ships and turbulent conduct of some of the in 
and ordered that they should either subscribe |and the planters meet and settle their affairs; tants in the immediate vicinity of their meet 
the engagement or else depart the province|and this draws abundance of people of the'ing houses, and in May they presented the 


by the 25th March following, under pain of 
being treated ‘as rebels and traitors. From 
this it would appear that the sect had already 
gained some footing in the colony. 

Thurston returned to Maryland in 1659, 
and his proceedings soon drew the attention 
of the council to himself and his sectaries, as 
will appear from the annexed order in coun- 
cil: 


Ordered by the Councill the 23d of July, 1659. 


‘ Whereas It is too well knowne in this Province 
that there have of late been severall vagabonds & 
idle persons knowne by the name of Quakers that 
have presumed to come into this Province as well 
diswading the people from complying with the Mil- 
itary discipline in this tyme of Danger as also from 
giving Testimony or being Jurors in Causes depend- 
ing between party and party or bearing any Office 
in the province to the no small Disturbance of the 
Laws and Civill Governmt thereof And that the keep- 
ing and deteyning them as prisoners hath brought 
so great a Charge upon this province The Govt and 
Councill taking it into their considacon have thought 
fitt to appoint, And do hereby for the prevention of 
the like Inconveniency’s for the tyme to come re- 

uire and command all and every the Justices of the 

eace of this province that so soone as they shall 
have notice that any of the afd vagabonds or idle 
persons shall againe presume to come into this pro- 
vince, they forthwith cause them to be apprehended 
and whipt from constable to constable untill they 
be sent out of y¢ Province. 

PuHitip CALVERT Sec’ry.’ 


In August, Thurston was brought before 
the governor and council, and pleaded that 
the order of July 23d only applied to such as 
came into the province after its issue, whereas 


best rank to it.’ 

In May, 1674, a petition was presented to 
the assembly, asking that they might be 
exempted from taking judicial oaths, and that 
their affirmation in the solemn and scriptural 


form of ‘yea, yea, and nay, nay,’ might be’ 


accepted as equivalent, subject to the regular 
penalties for perjury. The petition was not| 
acted on; but from a mention, in the minutes | 
of the Yearly Meeting of 1677, of ‘Friends| 
that were chosen assemblymen,’ it would seem 
that notwithstanding their peculiar tenets and 
customs, they were at this early day admitted 
to public office. In 1688, Lord Baltimore 
issued a proclamation dispensing with oaths 
in testamentary cases. In 1695, they set 
forth, in a petition, the disabilities they are 
under in regard to oaths, and the evils thence 
resulting, but without effect. In 1702, how- 
ever, an act was passed relieving the Quakers 
from this difficulty. 

The Quakers most abounded in the two 
counties, Anne Arundel and Talbot, where} 
Fox attended the general meetings, and where 
numbers of their descendents still live. By 
an order in council of August 10th, 1697, the 
sheriffs of the various counties were ordered 
to report on the Quakers and their places of 
worship ; from the returns to which it ap- 
pears that there was ‘one timber-work meet- 
ing-house’ at West river, and another at Her- 
ring creek, while meetings, monthly, weekly, 


* Whose adventurous voyage in his little boat, has 
been narrated in verse by the late Nathan Kite. | 


following address to the governor and coun 
cil: 


‘The address of the people called Quakers inhab- 
iting in the said Province is in humble manner pre 
sented. Shewing that about forty years past the 
said people have yearly kept a religious meeting 3 
the worship of Almighty God at West river in 
Arundel, and at the head of Tred Haven, in Talbot 
county, in the said Province. Which said meetings 
have been yearly kept by the said people in peace 
able manner until of late years they have been great 
ly disturbed by means of several persons that at 
hess meeting times bring drink or sell and dispose 
of it near or within some distance of the said meet 
ing places whereby great evils and immo 

ave been committed, by drunkenness, fighting, 
whooping, hallowing, swearing, cursing, wrestlil 
horse racing and abundance of wickedness and im- 
moralities, and notwithstanding, that upon applic 
tion made to former Governors of the province ot 
council, several orders for suppressing the said 
have been published, yet in contempt of government 
have the same been continued, and rather grows 
worse. Wherefore the humble request of the said 
people that some effectual measure may for the ft- 
ture be taken for on the said evils as in 
your wisdom you shall see meet.’ 


Upon receipt of which the governor and 
council passed the following order : 


‘It being thought reasonable the said people 
their request should be gratified and enjoy his m& 
jesty’s royal protection, it was considered what may 

% the most effectual means to protect the said 
ple in their said peaceable yearly meetings. 
resolved and ordered that no booth be set up or 
liquors sold within two miles of either of the 
meeting houses, except at a licensed ordinary, 
that no person whatsoever presume to make any 
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be given the said people, called Quakers.’ 


Secret of a True Life. 


Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, gives in one of his 
jetters an account of a saintly sister. For 
twenty years, through some disease, she was 
confined to a kind of crib; never once could 
shechange he for all that time. “And 
yet” says Dr. Arnold, and I think his words 
gre very beautiful, “I never saw a more per- 
fect instance of the spirit of power and love 
gd of a sound mind. Intense love, almost to 
the annihilation of selfishness; a daily mar- 
a eeet for twenty a during which she 

y 





ered to her early-formed resolution of 
never talking about herself; thoughtful about 
the very pins and ribbons of my wife's dress, 
about the making of a doll’s cap for a child; 
but of herself—save as regarded her improv- 
ing in all goodness—wholly thoughtless; en- 
joying every thing lovely, graceful, beautiful, 
tigh-minded, whether in God's works or 
man’s, With the keenest relish; inheriting the 
earth to the very fulness of the promise ; and 
preserved through the very valley of the 
shadow of death from all fear or impatience, 
or from every cloud of impaired reason which 
might mar the beauty of Christ’s glorious 
work. May God grant that I might come 
but within one hundred degrees of Ser place 
in glory!” 

uch a life was true and beautiful. But 
the radiance of such a life never cheered this 
world by chance. A sunny patience, a bright 
hearted self-forgetfulness, a sweet and win- 
ning interest in the little things of family in- 
tercourse, the divine lustre of a Christian 
force, are not fortuitous weeds carelessly 

wering out of the life-garden. It is the 
internal which makes the external. It is the 
force residing in the atoms which shapes the 
pyramid. It is the beautiful soul within 
which forms the crystal of the beautiful life 
without. There are exquisite shells within 
the sea—the shell of the nautilus, many cham- 
bered, softly curved, pearl-adorned, glowing 
with imprisoned rainbows. There are ugly 
shells within the sea—rude, dirt-colored, 
unsightly clam shells. But the shells are as 
the fishes within. So life will be what we 
make it—nautilus shell or clam shell. If we 
would have our life true and beautiful, then 
We must be true and beautiful. There is no 
other secret. How can we be thus? There 
is a Scripture that answers the question: “Be- 
hold, I stand at the door, and knock: If any 
man hear my voice, and open the door, I will 
tome in to him, and will sup with him, and 
he with me.”— Wayland Hoyt. 





Selected. 

The discriminating features of the Christian 
religion are every day growing into less re- 
pute ; and it is become the fashion, even among 
the better sort, to evade, to lower, or to gener- 
alize, its most distinguishing peculiarities. 

There is so little of the Author of Chris- 
tianity left in his own religion, that an appre- 
hensive believer is ready to exclaim, with the 
Woman at the sepulchre, “They have taken 
away my Lord, and I know not where they 
have laid him.” The locality of hell and the 
existence of an evil spirit are annihilated, or 
considered as abstract ideas. When they are 
alluded to, it is periphrastically ; or they are 
discontinued not on the ground of their being 
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DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Our yet unfinished story 
Is tending all to this :— 

To God the greatest glory, 
To us the greatest bliss. 


Tf all things work together 
For ends so grand and blest, 

What need to wonder whether 
Each in itself is best ! 


If some things were omitted, 
Or altered as we would, 
The whole might be unfitted 
To work for perfect good. 


Our plans may be disjointed, 
But we may calmly rest ; 
What God has once appointed 

Is better than our best. 


We cannot see before us, 
But our all-seeing Friend 

Is always watching o’er us, 
And knows the very end. 


What though we seem to stumble, 
He will not let us fall ; 

And learning to be humble 
Is not lost time at all. 


What though we fondly reckoned 
A smoother way to go 

Than where his hand has beckoned, 
It will be better so. 


What only seemed a barrier, 
A stepping stone shall be ; 

Our God is no long-tarryer, 
A present help is He. 


And when, amid our blindness, 
His disappointments fall, 

We trust his loving-kindness, 
Whose wisdom sends them all. 


They are the purple fringes, 
That hide his glorious feet ; 

They are the fire-wrought hinges, 
Where truth and mercy meet, 


By them the golden portal 
Of Providence shall ope, 
And lift to praise immortal 
The songs of faith and hope. 


From broken alabaster 
Was deathless fragrance shed ; 
The spikenard flowed the faster 
Upon the Saviour’s head. 


No shattered box of ointment 
We ever need regret, 

For out of disappointment 
Flow sweetest odors yet. 


The discord that involveth 
Some startling change of key, 

The Master’s hand resolveth 
In richest harmony. 


We hush our children’s laughter, 
When sunset hues grow pale ; 
Then, in the silence after, 
They hear the nightingale. 


We mourned the lamp declining, 
That glimmered at our side; 

The glorious starlight shining 
Has proved a surer guide. 


Then tremble not and shrink not 
When Disappointment nears ; 

Be trustful still, and think not 
To realize all fears. 


While we are meekly kneeling, 
We shall behold her rise, 
Our Father’s love revealing, 
An angel in disguise. 
Frances Ridley Havergal. 


rbance by wrestling or horse racing, or using any|awful and terrible, but they are set aside as 

sports or exercise by which any annoyance] topics too vulgar for the polishedy too liberal 
for the learned, and as savoring too much of 
credulity for the enlightened.— Hannah More. 


Selected. 
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Selected. 
BOYS MAKE MEN. 


When you see a ragged urchin 
Standing wistful in the street, 

With torn hat and kneeless trousers, 
Dirty face and bare red feet, 

Pass not by the child unheeding ; 
Smile upon him. Mark me, when 

He’s grown old he’ll not forget it ; 
For remember, boys make men. 


Have you never seen a grandsire, 
With his eyes aglow with joy, 

Bring to mind some act of kindness— 
Something said to him, a boy? 

Or relate some slight or coldness 
With a brow all clouded, when 

He recalled some heart too thoughtless 
To remember, Boys make men ? 


Let us try to add some pleasure 
To the life of every boy; 

For each child needs tender interest 
In its sorrow and its joy. 

Call your boys home by its brightness ; 
They avoid the household when 

It is cheerless with unkindness ; 
For remember—boys make men. 


Just Stewards. 


Joseph Duryea, of Boston, lately preached 
in the “Whitefield” Church, at Newburyport, 
a sermon containing striking examples, which 
came under his own observation. “A gentle- 
man had invested his money in a manufactory. 
He had been fortunate. The labor of his op- 
eratives had brought hima fortune. For them 
he had planned a model village; he had erec- 
ted cottages; he had laid out flower beds in 
front, and gardens in the rear; he laid out a 
park, built a church, a school house, furnished 
a teacher, pastor, physician, a savings bank? 
* * * The mothers followed him with 
blessings, the little children with joy. He 
would say: ‘My people made me my wealth, 
I will make them as much weal as I can ac- 
complish for them through God’s grace.’ 
Some time ago a young man who would in- 
herit a million and a half, came to my home. 
He was the owner of a large mill which dis- 

osed of its goods through a commission house. 

Ie desired to learn how the business was done, 
and to master the situation, and he entered 
that house unbeknown, on a salary of two 
hundred dollars a year. He said to me, ‘I 
have at the start all the money I ought to have, 
and I have no need to work for wealth; I de- 
sire to live for my father’s people, who are 
mine.’ There will never be a strike in that 
mill.” 

Of a Boston merchant he relates: “In the 
worst years of suffering here, he spent not 
only all his surplus income, but actually re- 
duced his capital to the extent of $250,000 in 
furnishing aid. My informant, who is a 
ineoueaiae reliable man, and knows whereof 
he is speaking, says this was done in two years’ 
time. This merchant left his business each 
day, and gave his whole time in his counting 
room to attending the ae of his bounty. 
* * * One day his clerks remonstrated 
with him on his neglect of business. He re- 
buked them in this manner: ‘If my Heaven! 
Father should call me home to-morrow, 
should have no fear of any reproaches for 
what I had failed to do in making money ; but 
what should I say to Him if I had turned 
these poor people over to men who would 
not have treated them as kindly as I?’ This 
gentleman is the son of a father who was also 
more remarkable for his charities than any 
man of his generation.” —Selected. 
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A Reminiscence of Ackworth School. 
The practice of casting garments aside upon 
returning home, which had been worn at 
Ackworth School, being “a cause of distress” 


to some of the Committee having the care of 


the Institution, they so interested the Yearly 
Meeting of 1806, that it issued the following 
minute, to wit :— 

“This meeting is sorrowfully affected with 
information that divers persons under our 
name, who have the care of youth, and who 
have had their youth educated at Ackworth 
School, have been so indiscreet as to cast aside 
the simple garb in which the children return 
from it, thereby laying waste, as it were with a 
stroke, the care of the Society, so far as it re- 
lates to plainness of apparel, and opening a 
ready way for other deviations from a self-deny- 
ing conduct. 

And the Committee, having been similarly 
impressed with this subject, earnestly press 
it upon parents and guardians not to weaken 
the impressions which may have been made on 
the minds of their children whilst at this school, 
by introducing them into the fashions of the 
world, and thus violating the principles which 
Truth has led our Society into in this respect.” 





Soul-quiet—In this age of intense mental 
activity, we are in great danger of losing that 
holy tranquillity of soul, that abiding restful- 
ness in the inmost recesses of our being. 
What is this blessed stillness? It is not idle- 
ness or carnal sloth. 


It is not inactivity. It is a state of rest in 


God, of being filled with a peace that passeth | 
-all understanding. 


It is to cease from self— 
self-energy, self-will, self-seeking, self-con- 
sciousness. It is what the old writers meant 
by recollectedness, an abiding sense of the di- 
vine Presence. “Recollection,” said Cecil, “is 
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ner. Buta skilful surgeon is always afraid 
of a hasty-cure.”—Life of Thomas Scott. 


Where there is true Christian perfection, 
there is always great humility, a christian 
grace which it is difficult to define, but which 
implies at least a quiet and subdued, a meek 
and forbearing spirit. Whatever may’be our 
supposed gifts and graces, whatever may be 
our internal pleasures and raptures, they are 
far from furnishing evidence of completeness 
of Christian character without humility.— 
T. C. Upham. 


Religious Items, &. 

The Christian Observer, in its column de- 
voted to Questions and Answers, gives the 
following : 

“@. By what right is a local preacher ad- 
dressed as “ Rev. ?” 


A. None that we know of. The whole 


\thing is a mere custom, which has no sanction 


in the New Testament. But if it belongs to 
any body, it certainly does not to a layman 
engaged in secular business. 

Q. What relation to the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church can be sustained by a “ nominal 
member ?” 

A. The same relation that an empty bottle 
with a label on it declaring that there is some- 
thing in it sustains to the stock of goods in a 
drug-store.” 

A London Catholic newspaper states that 


It is not indifference.|in the year 1879, two thousand persons re- 


nounced Protestanism in England and became 
Roman Catholics. It also says that seventeen 
out of every twenty of these perverts were 
prepared for the step under Ritualistic teach- 


ing. 
The caution extended by the Western Chris- 
tian Advocate in the following paragraph, may 


the means by which God himself becomes the;be profitably heeded by some writers who 


mainspring of all our actions, the inspiring 
element of our lives.” God deals with us as 
we deal with ourchildren. The first thing to 
get the wayward, thoughtless child to do, is 
to listen. You call the little thing to your feet; 
you simply say, “ Now be quiet ; listen to me for 
amoment.” To how many an anxious worker 
is He saying to day, “ Be still and know that I 
am God.” “In quietness and in confidence 
shall be your strength."—H. H. Hopkins, in 
“The Life of Faith.” 





The case of an orphan niece, in a precarious 
state of health, gave occasion to the following 
judicious advice in a letter addressed by 
Thomas Scott, Author of Commentary on the 
Bible, to his sister. 

“JT would hope, and have you hope the best 
of her in respect of spiritual concerns; but 
would have her fear the worst. Long expe- 
rienee convinces me, that no mistake is more 
common or fatal, than too hastily encourag- 
ing persons under serious impressions to think 
that they have already passed asaving change, 
and that all is now well. 

Representing salvation as invariably con- 
sequent upon a diligent, humble, persevering 
application to Christ, in prayer and the use 
of means, affords a sufficient stay to the newly 
awakened mind, keeps it attentive, and spurs 
it on to diligence. But should a person falsely 
think all right, this persuasion will soothe his 
conscience, slacken his diligence, and lull him 
to sleep. 

Our compassion for persons under concern 
for their salvation, often operates in this man- 


‘send accounts of other meetings than those 
‘held in camp-grounds : “ There is a great deal 


of fulsome flattery in the reports of the daily 
press from the camp-grounds. 
profuse compliment disgusts people of moder- 
ately good taste and average intelligence, and 
we suggest that it would be in order for the 
managers to discourage it.” 

Dr. Schaepman, a Roman Catholic priest, 
who has been elected a member of the Second 
Dutch Chamber, has been allowed to take his 
seat in consequence of the vote of the majority 
of the Chamber. He is the first Roman 
Catholic priest holding a seat in the Dutch 
Chamber. By the Constitution of 1840, Ro- 
man Catholic priests were formally excluded, 
and the Constitution of 1848 says, in Article 
91, “The members of the Second Chamber 
cannot at the same time be ecclesiastics.” 
Dr. Schaepman, however, had declared that 
from the day of his admission to the Chamber 
he would cease his ecclesiastical functions. 

Silence in Meetings.—J.S. Inskip who, with 
some of his Methodist brethren, is engaged in 
a religious visit to England, India, &c., design- 
ing to make the tour of the world, in an edi- 
torial letter to the Christian Standard of this 
city, thus speaks of a meeting he attended in 
England: “ While pausing here on ‘ Fourth- 
day’ morning, we went to the Friends’ Meet- 
ing. The weather being very unfavorable, 
only a small company was present. Yet it 
was a most precious season of waiting before 
the Lord. We are under the impression that 





most of our religious assemblies lose sight of 


the idea of waiting on the Lord. We are 


That style of, 


| 





usually in too much of a hurry, and do many 
things too rapidly. The season of gj 
during which we had time and oppo 

for reflection, was a source of great bless} 
to us all. We are persuaded many of the 
prevalent ceremonies of worship might be 
changed to a more simple and less pretentious 
type. Silence is advantageous to our deyo. 
tional feelings. We are aware that eyep 
silence may become ceremonial ; neverth 

if only a ceremony, it is far more helpful thay 
those of a more formal character. We 
sume our suggestion will have but little we 
with those who govern questions of this charge. 
ter. Yet as we left that ‘place of prayer,’ we 
did most sincerely wish that the mini 
and members of the churches generally, could 
have been present and participated in this 
blessed service.” 


enncetiiiticnanios 
Natural History, Science, &c. 

A Brazilian Parrot—At Santo Amaro,aline 
of tram-ways had lately been laid down, and 
we went down to the steamboat wharves on 
one of the trucks on a kind of trial trip. The 
wagon went smoothly and well; but wheng 
new system is started, there is always a risk 
of accidents. As the truck ran quickly down 
the incline, the swarthy young barba 
attracted by the novelty, crowded round it 
and suddenly the agonized cries of a child, fol 
lowed by low moanings, rang out from under 
the wheels, and a jerk of the drag, pulled the 
car up, and nearly threw us out of our seats, 
We jumped out and looked nervously under 
the wheels to see what had happened; but 
there was no child there. The young barbs 
rians looked at us vaguely and curiously, but 
not.as if anything tragical had occured; and 
we were just getting into the car again, feel 
ing a little bewildered, when a great green 
parrot in a cage close beside us went through, 
no doubt, another of his best performances 
in the shape of a loud mocking laugh. A 
wave of relief passed over the party.—W. 
Thomson. 

Association of Ants and Trees.—At Amboina, 
some of the smaller trees are covered with 
the curious epiphytes, Myrmecodia armata and 
Hydnophotum formicarum. Both plants are 
associated in their growth with certain species 
of ants; as soon as the young plants devel 
a stem, the ants gnaw at the base of this, 
the irritation produced causes the stem t 
swell; the ants continuing to irritate and ex 
cavate theswelling, it assumesa globular form, 
and may become larger than a man’s head. 

The globular mass contains within a laby- 
rinth of chambers and passages, which are 0 
cupied by the ants as their nest. The walls 
of these chambers and the whole mass of the 
inflated stem, retain their vitality and thrive, 
continuing to increase in size with growth. 
From the surface of the rounded mass ar 
given off small twigs, bearing the leaves ani 
flowers. 

It appears that this curious gall-like t& 
mor on the stem has become a normal co 
dition of the plants, which cannot thrive 
without the ants. In one species the globulat 
mass is covered with spine-like excrescel- 
ces. The trees I referred to at Amboina, had 
these curious spine-covered masses pere 
in every fork.—Moseley’s Nat. on the Challe 


er. 

It has been found that submarine telegraph 
cables can be depended upon to last for about 
ten or twelve years. 


In the course of 
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jme the iron wire will be eaten away by the|worked into pulp for making paper, papier-| light of opportunities for vocal exercises—as 


ga-water and crumble to dust, while the core 
After ten 
years 2 cable, if it breaks in deep water, can- 
jot be taken up for repairs, for it will break 
gf its own weight. It is consequently neces- 
ary to replace it. The companies, therefore, 

t to have to put down new cables every 
fen years, and must accumulate a reserve fund 


for the purpose. 


What is Contagion—*“Contagion consists 
physically of minute solid particles. he 
ess of contagion consists in the passage 
of these from the bodies of the sick into the 
arrounding atmosphere, and in the inhala- 
tion of one or more of them by those in the 
immediate neighborhood. If contagion were 
ggaseous Or vapory emanation, it would be 
qually diffused through the sick room, and 
sll who entered it would, if susceptible, suffer 
slike and inevitably. But such is not the case; 
formany people are exposed for weeks and 


} months without suffering. Of two persons 


situated in exactly the same circumstances, 
and exposed in exactly the same degree to a 
given contagion, one may suffer and the other 
ecape. The explanation of this is that the 
little particles of contagion are irregularly 
wattered about in the atmosphere. Naturally 
the germs will be most numerous in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of their source, the 
prson of the sufferer; but, excepting this 
oe place, they may be pretty equally distribu- 
ted through the room; or they may be very 
mequally distributed. ‘A draught across the 
bed may carry them now to one side, now to 
the other. The mass of them may be near the 
eiling, or near the floor. Ina given twenty 
eubic feet there may be a dozen germs or there 
may be none at all. One who enters the room 
may inhale a germ before he has been in it ten 
minutes, or he may remain there for an hour 
without doingso. Doublethe number of germs, 
and you double the danger. Diminish the size 
of the room by one half, and you do the same. 
Keep the windows shut, and you keep the 
germs in; open them, and they pass out witb 
the changing air. Hence the importance of 
free ventilation; and hence one reason why 
fever should be treated, if possible, in large 
airyrooms. Not only is free ventilation good 
for the sufferer, but it diminishes the risk to 
the attendants.” — Nineteenth Century. 

Paper Pulp from Pine Leaves.—This inven- 
tion relates to a method of treating pine leaves 
for the purpose of converting them into a 
pulp for the manufacture of a strong and su- 
perior paper, by exposing the pine leaves to 
the action of steam under pressure. The pine 
leaves are put into a steam-tight vessel, which, 
at its lower part, communicates with a steam- 
supply pipe, and at its upper part with a 
worm, similar to a still. Access to the worm 
is shut off, and steam admitted into the closed 
vessel, so as to expose the fibres to the effect 
of the steam under pressure, and also to its 
moisture and heat. The steam serves, by its 
heat and pressure, to soften the fibres and to 
expel all resinous, oily, spirituous and other 
matter from their pores, and to vaporize such 
Matter, but leaves the fibers intact. When 
the fibers are properly softened and liberated 
from their original contents, the passage to 
the worm is opened, so that the vaporized 
substances may escape for purposes of distil- 
lation. The fibers are now removed from the 
vessel or tank and worked into pulp in the 
Manner in which vegetable fibres are usually 


mache, or the like. The pulp may be bleached 
by means of suitable chemicals.— Exchange. 

The Lord preserve us from the pride of 
learning and abilities. If we once think our- 
selves competent to understand the Bible by 
dint of our own sagacity, and skill in lan- 
guages and criticism, without an immediate 
and continual dependence upon the teaching 
of the Holy Spirit, we are within a few paces 
of some dreadful downfall—From a letter of 
Thomas Scott, D. D., Author of Commentary on 
the Bible. 
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We have received a printed copy of the 
Minutes of Canada Yearly Meeting, held at 
Pickering from the 25th to the 30th of Sixth 
month last. 

Among the conclusions arrived at, were the 
following: To join inthe proposed “ American 
Friends’ Missionary Board”—to hold the next 
Yearly Meeting at Norwich—to discontinue 
the Book and Tract Committee and divide 
the stock on hand among the respective meet-| 
ings—and to lay aside their present code of 
discipline and adopt that in use in New York 
Yearly Meeting. 

The number of members was reported to 
be 1655. 

From private sources we learn that the 
change of discipline caused great uneasiness 
in the minds of some solid Friends, who were 
not prepared for such a step. 

We prepared some account of this Yearly 
Meeting soon after its occurrence, but as there 
was nothing very cheering to report, we laid 
it aside. It is not pleasant to speak in terms 
of censure ; and we are desirous of discourag- 
ing, both in ourselves and our readers, that 
disposition which would live on the faults of 
others, believing it is not favorable to a growth 
in humility, without which there is no safety. 
Yet if dangerous tendencies are not pointed 
out, and cautioned against, in a right spirit, 
those who see them spreading in the Church 
and hold their peace, may incur a measure of 
responsibility for the evils that will follow. 

he Minute of Advice adopted and sent 
down to the subordinate meetings, contains 
some salutary counsel, yet there are portions 
of it which are unsatisfactory. It says, if 
meetings were held in the Lord’s power, that 
“having a deep sense of our responsibility in 
feeding the lambs and building one another 
up in the most holy faith, we would pray our 
Hoiseny Father to remove from our hearts 
every worldly thought, to enable us vocally 
to ask Him to supply our need.” This para- 
graph leaves out of sight too much the prin- 
cipal object for which meetings are held, 
which is not the offering of vocal prayer, or 
the utterance of exhortations or addresses to 
those assembled ; but the waiting on the Lord 
in the silence of all flesh for ability to worship 
Him in Spirit and in truth. When He is 
pleased to move upon the hearts of any, and 
give them a word to deliver to the people, or 
to put into their mouths praises or petitions 
to be publicly offered, such offerings will be 
acceptable and profitable; but it is a depar- 
ture from the true principles of Divine wor- 
ship to regard our meetings mainly in the 


seems to be implied in the sentence above 
quoted. 


We have received the first number of 
“The Student,” «2 Monthly Journal devoted 
to the interests of Education in the Society of 
Friends, edited and published by Isaac Sharp- 
less, of Haverford College, and Watson W. 
Dewees, of Westtown School, Pa., at $1.00 per 
annum, or 10 cents a number. The objects 
of the Journal, as stated in the editorial re- 
marks, are “To afford a channel for commu- 
nication between teachers and friends of edu- 
cation, to make known the needs and resources 
of different sections of the Society, to state 
what is doing and how, to discuss the actual 
work of instruction in the school-room, to en- 
courage right methods of training at home, 
and plead tor the better organization of edu- 
cational work.” 

We are pleased to notice among the pro- 
positions laid down as guides in the conduct, 
of the Journal, a recognition of the need that 
still exists for a “guarded religious education” 
of our children ; an acknowledgment of the 
principle that “ No society can safely entrust 
the education of its children to.other hands 
and adverse influences during the time in life 
when characters are forming ;” and a state- 
ment of the truth, of which many need to be 
reminded in this day, that “ Teachers of divine 
things need to be divinely instructed, and 
human learning is no substitute for that wis- 
dom which is from above.” 

We desire that the Editors may so conduct 
their periodical as to promote the welfare of 
our Society, and of the world at large, so far 
as their influence may extend. 


The obituary notice of Anna M. Stephen, in 
No. 2 of the present volume of “ The Friend,” 
did not give the date of her decease. This 
has since been forwarded by a member of the 
family. Her death occurred on the 25th of 
7th month, 1880. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

UnivEp Srates.—The average temperature for the 
Eighth month, at the U. S. Signal Office, Philadelphia, 
was 72.8 degrees, which is about one degree lower than 
the average for the past five years. The highest tempera- 
ture was 90, and the lowest 56 degrees. Total rainfall 
5.09 inches. Number of days on which rain fell, thir- 
teen. Prevailing direction of wind S. W.—Maximum 
velocity, 25 miles. Auroras were observed on the 12th 
and 13th. 

The temperature at Long Branch on the 5th inst., at 
4 o'clock in the afternoon, was 97 degrees—the warmest 
of the season. At various points on the Hudson river 
the thermometer registered 93 degrees. 

During a recent hurricane on the Florida coast, the 
steamer Vera Cruz, from New York for Havana, was 
lost about 30 miles from the coast. Seventy-seven per- 
sons were on board, eleven of whom have reached land 
alive, and it is believed the rest were drowned. Some 
of the bodies have washed ashore. 

A fire in Salamanca, N. Y., on the 4th inst., destroyed 
22 buildings on Main St. Loss estimated at $157,000. 

The first bales of new Virginia and North Carolina 
cotton were received at Petersburg, Va., on the 3rd. 
They were classed middling, and sold at 11} cts. per 
pound. 

The equipment of the forty-two life-saving stations 
along the New Jersey coast, one month earlier than 
usual, is owing to the prediction of heavy gales during 
this month. Two hundred and fifty-two men compose 
the patrol of the New Jersey coast. 

The length and tonnage of the steamer Great Eastern 
is thus given: Length 679 feet; beam 82 feet ; depth of 
hold 45 feet—18,916 tons gross. The Germania, at 
present the largest of the White Star fleet, has a mea- 
surement of 5,008 tons gross, and is 465 feet long, 45 
feet broad, and 33 feet in depth. It is said this com- 
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pany are building a steamer to be called the Majestic, | An official despatch from Quettah, dated on the 3d, 


which will be larger and faster than any of their vessels 
now afloat, but which will not reach a gross measure- 
ment of 8,000 tons. The City of Rome, now being 
built for the Inman line, will measure about 8500 tons 
measurement, and will be next in size to the Great 
Eastern. The Cunard Company are having two steam- 
ers built of about 7,500 tons. 

Ten trans-Atlantic steamers sailed from New York 
on the 4th inst., the regular lines having added freight 
vessels, to meet the increased business. Grain was the 
main article of shipment, about 750,000 bushels having 
been taken to British ports. 

The public debt statement for last month shows a re- 
duction of $12,027,167. 

The total coinage of the United States Mints for 8th 
month, was $6,849,800, including 2,253,000 standard 
silver dollars. During that time the Mints paid out 
1,285,483 standard silver dollars—the preceding month 
$314,826. Since the passage of the Silver Act, there 
have been coined 68,189,750 standard silver dollars. 
Of these $19,886,443 are outside the Treasury, and 
$48,303,307 within its vaults. 

The custom receipts for 8th month were abont $19,- 
600,000, an increase of $2,600,000 over previous month, 

The receipts of grain at Montreal since the first of 
the year have been 13,245,500 bushels, against 10,571,- 
821 during the corresponding period of 1879. The 
shipments of grain in the same time were 14,304,818 
bushels. 

The mortality of this city during the past week num- 
bered 297—158 males, and 139 females. Some of the 
causes of death were consumption, 40 ; cholera infantum, 
21; typhoid fever, 15; marasmus, 15. 

The National Board of Health is advised that during 
7th month there were 136 deaths from yellow fever in 
Santiago de Cuba. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. sixes 1881, 104}; 5’s, 102} ; 44’s, 
110} ; 4’s, registered, 1094 ; coupon, 110}. 
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middlings were reported at 12 a 12} cts. per pound for 
uplands and New Orleans. 
Petroleum—Standard white, 9} cts. per gallon for 


— 

lour is in better demand ; sales of 2900 barrels, in- 

cluding Minnesota extras, low and clear, at $4.75 a 

$5.75; do. straight, $5.874 a $6.50: Pennsylvania family 

at $4.62} a +5.12}; western do. at $5.25 a $6, and 

ener at $7a 78. Rye flour is steady at 24.50 per 
arrel, 

Grain.— Wheat is 1}c. per bushel higher. Sales of 
100,000 bushels, including rejected, at 85 a 90 cts.; red 
and amber, track and afloat, at $1.03} a $1.03}. Rye, 
Pennsylvania, is worth 85 cts. Corn is in moderate de- 
mand and firmer. Sales of 12,000 bushels, including 
rejected at 514 a 52 cts.; mixed at 52 a 52} cts., and 
yellow at 53 cts. Oats are in fair request and firm. 
Sales of 7500 bushels, including white at 384 a 42 cts. ; 
rejected at 36 a 37 cts.; mixed at 36 cts. 

Hay and Straw Market.—Average price during the 
week—Prime timothy, $1.25 a $1.35 per 100 pounds; 
mixed, $1.10 a $1.25 ; straw, $1 a $1.10 per 100 pounds. 

Wool.—The market continues dull and unsatisfac- 
tory. Manufacturers say that prices are relatively far 
below the prices of raw material. Ohio x and xx, old, 
42 cts.; do. new, 48 cts.; Ohio fine, 454 cts.; western 
fine, 384 a 43 cts.; combing Ohio, med. 50 a 524 cts. ; 
unwashed western, 23 a 31 cts.; California scoured, 50 
cts. 

Oils.—Linseed, 57 a 58 cts.; Neats foot, 55 a 65 cts. ; 


Lard, 47 a 70 cts. ; Sperm, crude, 52 a 55 cts. ; bleached, | T 


$1.08 a $1.13 per gallon. 

Seeds.—Clover, 8} a 8} cts.; Timothy, $2.40 a $2.70 
per bushel; Flax-seed, $1.25. 

Beef cattle were in demand this week, and prices 
were a fraction higher—3050 head sold at the different 
yards at 4 a 5§ cts. per Ib. as to quality. 

Sheep were active, and prices were rather firmer— 
11,000 head sold at the different yards at 3} a 5} cts., 
and lambs at 4} a 6} cts. per lb., as to condition. 

Hogs were higher; 5,000 head sold at the different 
yards at 7} a 8} cts. per Ib., as to quality. 

Foreicn.—The weather in England for four weeks 

ast has been very favorable for harvesting. The wheat 
is said to have suffered extensively from mildew, as 
well as blight, but the fine weather has greatly checked 
the disease. The barley crop is much better. The 
potatoe crop is good, so far as yield is concerned, but 
more or less disease has appeared in all parts of Eng- 
land. 

The action of the House of Lords in rejecting the 
Trish Registration Bill, is much regretted throughout 
the country. The Z'imes says, “ It was a waste of their 
power.” 


Cotton was firmly held at former rates. Sales from Deborah Hopkins, City, 22.10, vol. 54; from 


says: “General Roberts attacked and dispersed Ayoob 
Khan’s force and captured twenty-seven guns. The 
Cabulese have retreated up the Argand ab Valley.” 

The irade was issued on the 3rd, authorizing the im- 
mediate surrender of the town of Dulcigno to Monte- 
negro. It is believed the Porte will have some diffi- 
culty in effecting the cession. Riza Pasha has broken 
off negotiations with the chiefs of the Albanian League, 
and is ene to move troops against the encamp- 
ments of the Albanian volunteers. 

The European harvest is estimated at a fair average. 
In central Russia, however, the crop will not be much 
more than half an average. Great Britain and two or 
three other countries also below their average. 

The steamer Nevada, which sailed from Liverpool 
on the 4th, took out 347 Mormon recruits for Utah. 

The Paris Soir states that 762 deaths from infantile 
diarrhoea oceurred in that city during last month, and 
472 during same month last year. — 

A wooden bridge over the Ebro river, near Lograno, 
fell on the 2nd, while a batallion of troops was crossing. 
Ninety-six persons were drowned. 

One hundred and fifty houses have been destroyed 
by fire in the town of Serinagur, Cashmere. he 
disaster involved some loss of life, and a number of 
persons were injured. 

The Statistical Bureau at Berlin states that 50,442 
persons have emigrated from Germany during the last 
six months. The clerical newspapers attribute the en- 
larged exodns to religious persecution, the radical 
papers to political reaction, the socialist papers to in- 
creased taxation and increased cost of living. 

There were 32 deaths from yellow fever and five from 
small-pox, in Havana, during last week. 





RECEIPTS. 
Received from Dr. S. Mason McCollin, City, $2, vol. 


George S. Hutton, City, $2, vol. 54, and for Phebe Hut- 
ton, and William Hutton, Jr., $2 each, vol. 54; from 
Joshua Brartingham, Agent, O., for John Hoyle, Uriah 
Price, and Nathan Whinery, $2.10 each, vol. 54; from 
James R. Kite, Agent, O., for David Masters, Mary Ann 
Plummer, Richard Penrose, Thomas Llewellyn, Aaron 
wees, Jesse Dewees, William Harmer, Jason Pen- 
rose, Mary Wilson, William Picket, and Robert Mil- 
hous, $2.10 each, vol. 54; from Joshua H. Ballinger, 
N. J., $2.10, vol. 54; from William Balderston, Pa., 
$2.10, vol. 54; from William H. Brown, Gtn., ¥2.10, 
vol. 54; from Beulah E. Sharpless, Pa., $2, vol. 54; 
from Joseph Elkinton, City, $2, vol. 54; from Richard 
Wistar, City, #2, vol. 54; from Joseph N. Taylor, Ind., 
$2.10, vol. 54; from Richard Mott, Agent, lo., for 
Joseph Embree, Rebecca Askew, Thos. Hoyle, Joseph 
Patterson, Joseph Battey, Isaac Vernon, and Thomas 
E. Mott, $2.10 each, vol. 54, and for John W. Wood, 
$4, to No. 20, vol. 58; from David Darnell, N. J., 
$2.10, vol. 54; from Benjamin Hayes, Pa., $2.10, vol. 
54; from Charles T. Lukens, Pa., $2.10, vol. 54; from 
Dr Isaac Huestis, Agent, O., $2.10, vol. 54, and for 
Fleming Crew, David Smith, Ann Smith, Jesse Hiatt, 
Joseph Doudna, Abel W. Bye, Harmon Rhodes, Henry 
Crew, Thomas E. Vanlaw, Eliza Branson, Jane Sears, 
Amy John, Hannah Ann Vanlaw, Clarkson Burgess 
and Burwell Peebles, $2.10 each, vol. 54; from Amy J. 
Brooks, N. J., $2.10, vol. 54; from George D. Smith, O., 
$2.10, vol. 54; from George S. Garrett, Pa., $2.10, vol. 
54; from Edward Bonsall, O., $2.10, vol. 54; from 
homas Perry, R. I., for Elizabeth Perry, George 
Foster, George C. Foster, Lydia F. Nichols, John W. 
Foster, and Mary Ann Shove, $2.10 each, vol 54, and 
for Charles Perry, $2.10 to No. 11, vol. 55; from John 
8. Fowler, O., $2, to No. 52, vol. 53 ; from Lloyd Balder- 
ston, Md., +2.10, vol. 54; from GeorgeSharpless, Agent, 
Pa., for Mary Ann Chambers, Margaret Maule, Isaac 
Good, J. Borton Hayes, Maria Pusey, Joshua Sharp- 
less, Robert W. Lewis, Hannah N. cen and B. F. 
Wickersham, Pa., and Lydia Sharpless, N. J., $2.10 
each, vol. 54; from William B. Cooper, N. J., $2.10, 
vol. 54, and for Lydia Cooper, $2.16, vol. 54; from 
Isaac Craft, Fkfd., $2.10, vol. 54; from Lydia T. King, 
Pa., $2.10, vol. 54, and "or Thomas Evans and Joseph 
E. Mickle, $2.10, vol. 51 ; from Eliza Stock, O., per Seth 
Shaw, Agent, $2.10, vol. 54; from Aaron Mekeel, N. Y., 
2.10, vol. 54; from Lydia Heald, Lo., $2.10, vol. 54; 
from Martha 8. Johnson, Ind., $2.10, vol. 54; from 
Zacheus Test, Io., $2.10, vol. 54; from Asa Garretson, 
Agent, O., $2.10, vol. 54, and for Rachel Green, Jesse 
Bailey, Sarah S. Bundy, Ann Eliza Wilson, George 
Tatum, Amasa Frame, Elisha Doudna, Francis Davis, 
William Stanton, John F. Davis, Esther Sears, Aaron 
Frame, Barclay Smith, John Bundy, Eli Stanton, Jona- 


than T. Scofield, Joseph W. Doudna, Dr. Ephraig 
Williams, and Elizabeth Wilson, O., and John 
Hoyle, Io., $2.10 each, vol. 54; from Huldah 
Beede, R. I., $2.10, vol. 54; from Joseph Cowgill, 0, 
$2.10, vol. 54; and for David Wallace, #2.10, vol. 54. 
from John Taium, City, $2,10, vol. 54; from ‘ 
Randolph, City, $2, vol. 54; from Samuel 

Pa., $2.10, vol. 54; from Charles Jones and Jane § 
Comfort, Gtn., $2.10 each, and Elmira Wi 

City, $2, vol. 54; from William Carpenter, A E 
J., $2.10, vol. 54, and for Jonathan Friedland, 
Wistar, Letitia Reeve, Ann D. Sinnickson, Josiah Wis. 
tar, Chamless Allen, Achsah 8. Reeve, Enoch 8, 
Richard M. Acton, and Samuel P. Carpenter, $2, 
each, vol. 54, and for William C. Reeve, $2.10, to No, 
14, vol. 55; from Reuben Battin, Agent, Pa., $2.10, to No, 
10, vol. 55, and for Joseph McCarty, Job McCarty, Abel 
McCarty, John S. Brown, George Schill, and Charles P, 
Hess, $2.10 each, vol. 54, and for Ellen M. Whi lo, 
$2.10, to No. 19, vol. 53; from Mary D. Mane bat 
$2.10, vol. 54; from Benjamin B. Leeds, N. J., 

vol. 54; from Richard P. Gibbons, Del., ~2.10, vol, 
54; from Dr. Samuel Whitall, N. Y. City, $2.10, vol, 
54, and for Frances 8. Culbertson, Kans., $2.10, yol, 
54; from Owen Evans, Del., $2.10, vol. 54; from Rath 
A. Crandall, R. [., $2.10, vol. 54; from John Warner, 
Pa., per Ira J. Parker, $2.10, vol. 54; from Phebe (, 
Parker, Pa., $2.10, vol. 54; from Jacob Smedley, City, 
$2, vol. 54; from Mary Allen, W. Phila., $2.10, vol, 
54; from Oliver Miller, O., $2.10, vol. 54; from Sarah 
L. Stanley and Frederick Maerkt, O., per George 
Blackburn, Agent, $2.10 each, vol. 54; from Samuel 
B. Smith, Del., 2.10, vol. 54; from George W. Thor 
Fkfd., $2.10, vol. 54, and for Benjamin Sheppard, N, 
J., 22.10, vol, 54. 
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Remittances received after Fourth-day morning, will nob 
appear in the receipts wntil the folowing week. A 





EVENING SCHOOLS FOR COLORED ADULTS. 
Teachers are wanted for these schools, which will 
open about the first of Tenth month. Apply to 
Thomas Elkinton, No. 9 North Front St 
James Bromley, 920 Franklin St. 
Benjamin Vail, York and Jasper Sts. 
Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine St. 





FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


These schools, under the care of the three Mi 
Meetings of Friends in this city, will re-open on 
day, Ninth mo. 13th, 1880. 

A limited number of children will now be admitted 
who are not members of our religious Society, whose 
parents may desire to have them educated free from the 
unnecessary but fashionable accomplishments, too com 
mon in many schools at this day. 

The attention of Friends residing in the city and its 
neighborhood is invited to them, The terms are moder- 
ate, and Friends belonging to Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, sending children to these schools, (also mem 
bers), who may find the charges burdensome, cam be 
fully relieved. 

The principal schools will open for the next term 
under the care of John H. Dillingham and Margaret 
Lightfoot, as Principals, both successful teachers of 
many years’ experience. Facilities for illustration are 
afforded by a valuable collection of philosophical and 
chemical apparatus, minerals, and Auzoux’s modelsof 
parts of the human system, &c. 

The primary Schools on Seventh St., on Cherry St, 
and at Sixth and Noble Sts., will be continued under 
their former efficient management. 

Further information may be obtained upon applicw 
tion to the Treasurer of the Committee, 

James SMEDLEY, No. 415 Market St 





A young Friend, graduate of Westtown School and 
Haverford College, desires a situation as teacher. 
Address, Cuas. JoNngEs, 
"Qermenteuh, Phila. 





Drep, on 7th mo. 31st, 1880, at her residence neat 
Fallsington, Bucks Co., Pa., HANNAH B., wife of Daniel 
B. Price, in the 58th year of her age, an esteemed memr 
ber of Falls Monthly Meeting of Friends. Conscious 
that her close was near, after a severe struggle for resig- 
nation to part with her family, she was enabled to say, 
“Thy Will be done,” and “I feel that I shall enter® 
mansion of eternal rest.” 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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